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At the meeting of the French Interparliamentary 
Group at the Luxemburg Palace on the 25th of No- 
vember, a bronze statue by Rodin, representing "The 
Awakening of Humanity," was presented to Mr. L6on 
Bourgeois, former Premier, who headed the French 
delegation at the second Hague Conference. 

The death of Hon. James Henry Powell at Henderson, 
Ky., on November 2, has removed one of the best and 
strongest men of that section of the country. He had 
held many positions of public trust, including the may- 
oralty of Henderson and the State attorney-generalship, 
which he held for eighteen years. He was well known 
as a writer and lecturer, and of late years he was deeply 
interested in the international peace movement, serving 
for a number of years as one of the vice-presidents of the 
American Peace Society. 

The United States is represented at the Central Amer- 
ican Peace Conference by Hon. William I. Buchanan, 
who was one of our delegates at the second Hague Con- 
ference, and who knows Latin America better probably 
than any other citizen of this country. No better man 
could have been sent to aid the Central Americans in their 
efforts to bring about permanent peace among themselves. 

Mr. Daniel G. Crandon, one of the American Peace 
Society's delegates to the Munich Peace Congress, spent 
some days in Rome on his way home, visiting Crandon 
Hall, the American Methodist school for girls, and other 
places. Being invited to deliver the address at the open- 
ing of the school year at Crandon Hall, Mr. Crandon, 
one of whose relatives endowed the school, took for his 
subject the Munich Peace Congress and the peace move- 
ment. He reports that great interest was manifested in 
the subject by the three hundred students. 



The Annual Reception given by the President and 
Directors of the American Peace Society to the mem- 
bers and friends of the Society will take place at the 
Rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, Wednesday, December 18, from 4 to 6 o'clock. 
Several speakers will take part briefly in the program. 
Those intending to be present will kindly notify Secre- 
tary Trueblood by December 16. 



Brevities. 

. . . The National Rivers and Harbors Congress which 
is to meet in Washington this month will have more or 
less of an international character. The subject of the 
development of rivers and harbors in Germany and 
France will be presented by the German and the French 
ambassadors. The Congress, which will be participated 
in by prominent members of Congress, governors of 
States, leading economists, etc., will urge upon the gov- 
ernment the necessity of spending fifty million dollars a 
year upon our rivers and harbors, if the nation is to 
maintain a leading position as a commercial country. 
Fifty millions might wisely be taken from the army and 
navy appropriations. 



... At Windsor Castle, England, on November 17, a 
luncheon was served in the state dining-room to a party 
consisting of four kings, four queens and sixteen princes 
and princesses. This event is said to be unique in his- 
tory. The royal personages were the King and Queen 
of England, the Emperor and Empress of Germany, the 
King and Queen of Spain, the King of Portugal and the 
Queen of Norway. Let us hope that this royal luncheon 
will strengthen the bonds of peace between the various 
nations represented. When kings "fall out," you may 
expect wars or rumors of war; but when kings "fall 
to " around a good table, the bugles of peace ought to 
be heard blowing. 



Suggested Sunday School Program for 
Peace Sunday. 

The following outline of a program may be found help- 
ful by Sunday School superintendents and teachers who 
are planning to have peace exercises in their schools 
some Sabbath this December : 
Song. " Forward, All Ye Faithful." 
Scripture Readings. By three scholars. 
Isaiah 11: 1-9. 
Micah 4:1-4. 
Matthew 5: 38-48. 
Prayer. By the pastor. 
Song. " It Came upon the Midnight Clear." 
Talk. By the superintendent or some one whom he may 

invite to speak to the school for ten or fifteen 

minutes. 
Reading. "Coals of Fire." (American Peace Society 

leaflet.) 
Recitation. " Disarmament," J. G. Whittier. 
Solo. " A Christmas Carmen," J. G. Whittier. (Tune : 

" Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.") 
Recitation. "The Arsenal at Springfield," H. W. 

Longfellow. 
Reading. "A Battle," Rev. Rowland B. Howard. 

(American Peace Society leaflet.) 

( " The Grasshopper War," 
Story. } or 

( " The Christ of the Andes." 
Quartette. "Angel of Peace," 0. W. Holmes. 
Recitation. " The Cherry Festival at Naumburg." 

(American Peace Society leaflet.) 
Song. " America." 



Peace in its Relation to Industry. 

Address of N. M. Washer, President of the San Antonio 

Business Men's Club, at the Texas State Peace 

Congress, November SO, 1907. 

Mr. President, Members of the Peace Congress, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : In full sympathy with the 
seemingly general demand for universal peace that comes 
at this time from every civilized quarter of our extensive 
globe, — a demand pregnant in its consummation with 
wonderful possibilities, that shall confirm both scriptural 
forecasting and human apprehending, beginning with 
the foretold day when " The sword shall be beaten into 
the ploughshare," and concluding with the soldier's pro- 
phetic words, " Let us have peace," — I say, imbued with 
these sentiments and actuated by these hopes, I am a 
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willing participant to-day in the first Texan assemblage 
which shall declare its sympathethic accord with the 
doctrine, the fulfillment of which is so anxiously awaited, 
so much to be desired, the humane doctrine of universal 
peace. To me has been assigned the duty of beginning 
the discourses of our meeting with a ten-minute disserta- 
tion upon " Peace in its relation to industry," and with 
such an important and far-reaching subject to consider 
and with such a narrow margin of time wherein to do 
so, I should despair of even stating a single fact showing 
the intimate relationship between peace and industry, 
did you not agree in advance to accept as part of my 
argument the bland and blunt statement of Sherman 
when, in defining the abhorrent word, he declared with 
emphasis, and without hesitation, that " War is bell." 

Conceding this to be true, and who can doubt it, peace 
is already accepted as an ally to industry, as well as to 
every other civilizing factor, and therefore, save by way 
of contrast, it will not be necessary for me, in order to 
emphasize this truth, to enlarge upon the evils or attempt 
to depict the horrible results of war, the " scourge of 
mankind," with its calamitous infliction upon the happi- 
ness of the people as well as the prosperity of the na- 
tion. There may be no denying the statement, some- 
times made, that war is a stimulus to trade in those 
countries that are not principals in the conflict, and I 
might possibly stultify myself and distort the truths of 
history were I, without careful investigation, to declare 
otherwise. But the question under consideration is not 
one of a local or even a national character — not what 
the particular influence of peace would be in a single 
country, but, rather, what its general effect is, considered 
in its relation to industry here, there and everywhere. 
Admitting for the moment that war is in some measure 
and under certain circumstances a stimulus to trade in 
creating a demand for certain needed contrabands, or 
other articles of merchandise, is it a healthy stimulus ? 
Is it one that is both lasting and substantial, considering 
it in its every analysis ? Emphatically no ! The seed of 
trade that is scattered in the advancing season of war is 
a " hybrid " ; it does not sink into the rich soil of com- 
mercialism ; it does not assimilate the fertilizing qualities 
of human endeavor ; it absorbs not the moisture of de- 
veloping time ; it is rather the frowsy growth of a mor- 
bid plant which blooms in a moment and dies in an hour. 

Note, in contrast, the ripe and hardy fruit which grows 
from the rich soil wherein has been planted and matured 
for so many recurring seasons the sweet seed of industry 
cultivated in times of peace. The stimulus of trade 
which is the possible resultant of war, besides being 
sporadic and spasmodic, brings with it a deterrent which 
follows ever in its wake in the form of extra taxation, 
higher prices for commodities, lessened values of securi- 
ties, to say nothing of the devastation and waste of prop- 
erty and the appalling loss of human life and maiming 
of human body which follows when the War God stalks 
abroad in the land to do his deadly and venomous work. 

Reasoning, too, from analogy, the terrible cost of war 
is not only an argument for peace as applied to industry, 
but it dispels the half-prevalent belief, which I have 
mentisned, that war even between countries foreign and 
remote can measurably act as a profitable stimulus to 
trade amongst non-belligerents. The reaction from even 
a temporary increase of trade articles supplied by these 



non-belligerents to their fighting brothers at a distance 
comes swiftly and surely in either an over-production of 
war necessities or in the sudden cessation of a demand 
for these things which, following unexpected capitula- 
tion, leaves labor unemployed and materials on hand for 
which a new demand must be created or which must be 
held for use in some future war. Internal warfare brings 
in its train to active belligerents an additional public bur- 
den from which their citizenship will be slow to emerge, 
even after peace has been restored — a burdensome tax 
to carry on the war, and the accumulation of a national 
debt to be paid by these same people after the war is 
over ; a rise in the price of needed commodities and a 
shrinkage in the value of all kinds of securities ; the 
desecration of homes in the taking away of sturdy man- 
hood to fill the ranks of army and navy, and the con- 
comitant expense thereafter to provide for the payment 
of pensions to the disabled. These, aside from the deso- 
lation of homes, the horror of human slaughter, the waste 
and extravagance of civil conflict, the nervous strain upon 
a world populace, — all these make arbitration the meas- 
ure of our civilization, and must establish beyond a doubt, 
even in perverted and unthinking minds, the conviction 
that peace, God given as it is, must be considered as a 
powerful ally to conserve the industry of a nation, en- 
couraging and preserving it, too, in its helpful benefits 
to civilization and to the happiness of mankind. 

The cry of the Jingoes, who endeavor to precipitate 
war, and who might exert some influence in inflaming the 
public mind if left to their own devices, is silenced, and 
their efforts rendered impotent when the pension rolls 
and the incidental cost of a previous war are submitted 
to the people for examination. These items have served 
to swell the public debt of every country forced to go to 
war. This is illustrated in the United States by statis- 
tics showing that while our national debt was less than 
one hundred million dollars before the Civil War of the 
sixties, the close of that fateful conflict found this debt 
exceeding the sum of two and one-half billions of dol- 
lars, beside which the government has in the years suc- 
ceeding that issue paid out in pensions more than three 
and one-half billions of dollars. Our war with Spain 
increased the public debt materially, though at the out- 
break of the trouble the debt was being gradually les- 
sened. A more subtle argument than these figures could 
not be found, showing as they do the tremendous cost of 
war, the burden of which falls upon the people, and for pay- 
ment of which the industry of the country must be taxed 
nolens volens. 

Peace is a fertile field in which the seed of industry 
takes deep root and from whose stocks are gathered the 
sheaves of commercial life, national health and human 
happiness. The story of cruel war is a monstrous recital 
of events in which human blood serves as a river on 
which to float the charnel house of greed and avarice 
wherein the Giant Conquest sails from his own shores, to 
claim the lands and liberties of his once happy neighbor 
and friend. Peace in its relation to industry stands as 
surely essential and potential as does the wind to the tide, 
or as the compass to the careful sailor. I would not, 
however, adjure you to a neglect of honor or of grandeur, 
either as a people or as a nation, to support this conten- 
tion. We are neither too weak nor too cowardly to de- 
fend ourselves where peril invades either our name or 
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our commerce ; nor do we feel ourselves so much of a 
world power as to need no use of arms perhaps to pre- 
serve the lustre of our glory. We are guided in our 
demands for universal peace by the highest considera- 
tions of humanitarianism and with a full knowledge of its 
effects upon civilization both now and in the future. 
The cause of peace is the sure promoter of industry ; 
not the industry of a moment or an hour, but the sub- 
stantial industry which brings with it international con- 
tentment and which shall last until eternity's dawn. 

" Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war," 
the arrest of human slaughter, the dispelling of human 
tears, the conquest over avaricious greed, the redemption 
from international strife, the saving of national industry, — 
these are all victories outrivalling those opposites which 
war recognizes when once the conflict is begun and until 
the last boom of the cannon is heard. 

It has been said that an unjust peace is to be preferred 
before a just war. God grant that all nations may come 
in honor to a belief in this truism. It is an acknowledg- 
ment of the supremacy of peace measured by any stan- 
dard one may choose. It makes of peace the conserver 
of every avenue of honest endeavor, the promoter of 
every form of human happiness, the ally of every energy 
that tends to cultivate the arts of industry. The road to 
national success lies across this field of honest endeavor, 
alongside that stream of human happiness, and culminates 
at the goal of artful industry. Peace points the way 
along this beautiful panoramic and deserves, therefore, to 
be recognized as the most powerful ally to industrial 
success, the sum of which is international glory, honor 
and contentment. 

It is now some half a century since Edwin Hubbell 
Chapin, the American scholar and lecturer, spoke the 
following prophetic words, which I, in conclusion, offer 
as the convincing emphasis of my brief defense of " Peace 
as an Influential Factor in the Development of Industry" : 

" Who can adequately describe the triumphs of labor, 
urged on by the potent spell of money ? It has extorted 
the secrets of the universe and trained its forms into 
myriads of powers of use and beauty. From the bosom 
of the old creation, it has developed anew the creation of 
industry and art. It has been its task and its glory to 
overcome obstacles. Mountains have been leveled and 
valleys have been exalted before it. It has broken the 
rocky soil into fertile glades. It has crowned the hill 
tops with verdure and bound round the very feet of 
ocean ridges of golden corn. Up from the sunless and 
hoary deeps, up from the shapeless quarry, it drops its 
spotless marble and rears its palaces of pomp. It steals 
the stubborn metals from the bowels of the globe and 
makes them ductile to its will. It marches steadily on 
over the swelling flood and through the mountain clefts. 
It fans its way through the winds of ocean, tramples them 
in its course, surges and mingles them into flakes of fire. 
Civilization follows in its path. It achieves grander vic- 
tories, it weaves more durable trophies, it holds wider 
sway than the Conqueror. His name becomes tainted 
and his monuments crumble, but labor (industry) converts 
his red battlefields into gardens and erects monuments 
significant of better things. It rides in a chariot driven 
by the wind. It writes with the lightning. It sits 
crowned as a queen in a thousand cities, and sends tip its 
roar of triumph from a million wheels. It glistens in the 



fabric of the loom ; it rings and sparkles in the steely 
hammer; it glories in shapes of beauty; it speaks in 
words of power ; it makes the sinewy arm strong with 
liberty, the poor man's heart rich with content ; crowns 
the swarthy and sweaty brow with honor and dignity and 
peace." 

This, Mr. President, is a masterly presentation of the 
picture, " Peaceful Industry." It matters not whether the 
words were spoken yesterday or a century ago. They 
ring with and echo again and again the sentiments of 
industrial life and national health ; and as we stand in 
awe of, and admiration for, this glorious picture, we see 
the war cloud fade away from the shores of time, and in 
its stead there comes the beautiful sunshine of universal 
peace, a peace which, while it promotes honest industry, 
will none the less enable us to preserve, with dignity and 
honor, the prestige, the power and the glory of a great, 
a happy, a humane nation. And thus with Tennyson 
we conclude : 

" Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace!" 



Peacemakers at The Hague. 

Four Months' Work Reviewed. 

BY W. T. STEAD. 

From the London Tribune. 

In surveying the result of the labors of the Hague 
Conference, it is possible to look at it with the eye of an 
optimist or the eye of a pessimist. Those who believe 
that humanity is ascending, however slowly, the infinite 
spiral which leads from matter up to God will regard the 
finished work of the Conference from an altogether dif- 
ferent standpoint from that occupied by those who look 
upon the endless mutations of our mortal life as being as 
aimless as the revolutions of the wheel in a squirrel's 
cage. For ourselves, we belong to the optimists, and even 
if we did not, nothing can be worse as a philosophy of 
life than the habit of making the worst of everything. 
Let us, at least, try to make the best of everything, and 
grin and bear it even when things are at the worst. 

It is too early for us who have been in the midst of the 
fray to attempt a scientific estimate of how the work of 
the Conference will appear in the pages of history, but 
one or two things stand out perfectly clear, about which 
there is no mistake, and the significance of which can be 
ignored by none. The first is the fact that the great ex- 
periment of making the Conference a parliament of the 
whole human race has been an unexpected success. 
When it was mooted in 1899 that all the Latin American 
States should be invited to the next Conference, the sug- 
gestion was ridiculed as the dream of a visionary, but 
that dream has been realized, and there is not a single 
member of the Conference who would not admit that the 
addition of the Latin American delegates has been an 
unqualified advantage. It has widened the horizon ; it 
has introduced anew spirit of initiative and of hope ; and 
it has reminded us all once more of the unexhausted re- 
sources of the human race. If the Conference has failed 
to achieve some of its objects, that failure does not lie at 
the door of Latin America. 



